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Fig. 1. 


Clockwise from top: King Bach, Tyler Oakley, Brittany Furlan, Joey Graceffa, and Cam & Nash 


I teach a class called New Media & Society at the College of Mount Saint Vincent, a 
liberal arts college located in New York City. To open my class session for a unit on 
advertising and social media, I show the above image and ask students: "Who are these 
people? What do they do?" A majority of my students can identify most of them: King 
Bach, Tyler Oakley, Brittany Furlan, Joey Graceffa, and Cam & Nash. However, many 
non-college-aged adults cannot identify any. That is because most of them became 
famous on YouTube, where younger viewers increasingly spend more time than they do 


on traditional linear, network-scheduled television2 After we establish these YouTube 
celebrities' identities, I explain that each is also known as a "social media influencer": 
someone who has gained followers and fame as a social media content producer (rather 
than as a music artist, athlete, or actor) and who has used that fame and influence to 
promote brands within their social media content. 
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Then, to illustrate what a social media influencer does, I screen a short 2013 YouTube 
clip featuring Tyler Oakley, a YouTuber with nearly 8 million YouTube subscribers who 


has written a best-selling memoir and has starred in a documentary about his life 3 After 
we watch the video, I ask students to describe what they see: "What is happening? 
Where is Tyler? What is he doing? What are Tyler's emotions? What is the camera 
doing?" Students often explain that Tyler Oakley is eating a Taco Bell taco and speaking 
directly to a handheld camera; he is sitting casually outside in the sun; when the taco 
dribbles, he breaks into spontaneous profanity; his enthusiasm is infectious; his direct 
address to his audience feels confidential and warm. He really likes the taco. Then I ask: 
"Is this a commercial?" The students often answer that it is not. I press further: "Was 
Tyler paid to make this video?" They debate it, but most conclude he must have been 
compensated by Taco Bell. I probe even further: "Do we know for sure? Is the video 
clearly labeled so that we know he was paid?" No, they concede. It is not clear if his 
video was sponsored. 


00:00 00:00 


Video 1 
Tyler Oakley "My First Cool Ranch Doritos Locos Taco"4 


Click to view video 


Students deny the Tyler Oakley clip is a commercial, so in order to establish what 
makes a commercial look like a commercial to them, I show them another clip, but this 
one is an actual Taco Bell commercial. Students immediately identify this as a 
commercial, so I have them explain why they know that it is a commercial. How is it 
different from the Tyler Oakley clip? In particular, I have them describe the production 
values, such as the professional-quality camerawork and editing, the up-tempo music, 
the voiceover announcer describing the food products, the superimposed product names 
and prices, and the prominence of the brand name, "Taco Bell." These features, among 
others, signal "commercial." I then ask if they would ignore this commercial if it 
interrupted what they were watching: most students reply that they would. A 
"commercial" is something to avoid. Then, to emphasize why advertisers are turning to 
social media influencers such as Tyler Oakley, I offer students a hypothetical choice: "If 
you were a Tyler Oakley fan, which would you prefer to watch: the video of Tyler 
eating a taco or this Taco Bell commercial?" Most students answer they would prefer to 
watch the Tyler video because he seems relatable and is more interesting than a 
commercial. 
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Video 2 


Taco Bell Double Stacked Taco Commercial= 


Click to view video 


As Adweek notes, fans build very strong parasocial connections with influencers © In 
a parasocial relationship, a fan may feel she "knows" a celebrity although that celebrity 
does not know her. Social media influencers seem even more accessible than movie 
stars or pop stars; my students often describe the influencer they follow as "just like a 
friend" or "just like me." Advertisers have often paid traditional celebrities to associate 
their beauty, glamour, talent, and success with their brands, but today many advertisers 
are hoping to leverage the powerful parasocial relationships fans have with social media 
celebrities into a subtler form of advertising than traditional interruptive commercials. 


In my experience, students are often unaware of the ways in which media industries 
actually finance content with advertising. When I probe them, some tell me they believe 
that the advertiser is paid by the media platform rather than the other way around. They 
perceive commercials as annoying, but they rarely understand the relationship between 
the commercials and the programs. Therefore, they are often surprised to learn that 
television networks schedule programs not so much for their audiences, but for the 
advertisers who pay for access to those audiences. They are often just as uninformed 
about how advertisers are trying to reach them in new media. Although Pew Research 
Center surveys show about 90 percent of 18-29 year olds are using social media, an 
increasing proportion of the social media content our students are consuming is not 


from their friends but from influencers.2 As more advertisers pay more social media 
celebrities to promote their brands, we ought to provide our students with literacy in 
advertising strategies and new media economics. 


The above discussion of the two videos promoting Taco Bell is the beginning of my 
lesson plan to help students understand the significance of these social media 
influencers and the media economics of platforms such as YouTube. What follows is a 
description of how I spend the rest of the class period. I briefly review basic concepts of 


branding, advertising strategies, integration strategies, and media placement 8 I explain 
the various ways that influencers are "monetizing" the attention they garner. Then, I 
give students an assignment to select and analyze an influencer's sponsored posts. Each 
student chooses a different influencer to analyze. Through this analysis, they learn to 
identify the strategies that influencers use to persuade them, and, I hope, to develop the 
media literacy they need as they encounter an increasing amount of sponsored content 
in their social media feeds. 


Having established the obvious differences between what influencers do and what 
traditional commercials look like, I then turn to an overview of basic advertising 
concepts in order to equip students with tools for their analysis assignment. First, I 
briefly define "branding" as the process of naming and associating a product with 
positive characteristics. I often use older examples like this 1906 Kellogg's Corn Flakes 
ad to illustrate concepts in my lessons because students' distance from these ads' 
historical eras helps them zero in on the strategies more quickly. I ask students to 
describe how the ad's imagery associates its brand cereal with youth, beauty, love, 
nature, and freshness. 
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Fig. 2. 

Toasted Corn Flakes Ad, 19062 


Then, because many students are unaware that some advertisers own many brands, I 
ask if they have heard of Procter & Gamble, one of the largest advertisers in the 


world20 J ask them if they have ever bought P&G products. Students are unsure until I 
show this image of consumer packaged goods. Many students are unaware of the name 
of the company but they recognize the brands and confirm their familiarity with them. 

This familiarity, I point out, is probably a result of P&G's advertising efforts. I explain 


that P&G spends about $10 billion a year to influence consumers! We briefly discuss 
any P&G brand commercials students may have seen. 
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Fig. 3. 


Procter & Gamble Products!2 


In order to analyze how advertisers such as P&G try to convince consumers to buy 
their brands, I provide a very brief overview of advertising strategies, beginning with 
the old fashioned "hard sell" strategies that emphasize product information, enumerate 
"reasons why to buy," and employ rational appeals. For example, I ask students to name 
all the product attributes mentioned in a 1926 ad for Rinso soap: "What does the ad try 
to teach you about the product?" Students note phrases such as "Dirt floats off—stains 
go," "Safe for clothes, easy on hands." Although most present-day advertisers avoid 
such hard sell approaches, many social media influencers demonstrate products and 
provide detailed product information in a contemporary version of the hard sell. If 
students can perceive that many YouTube make-up tutorials are product demonstration 
advertisements, they may be able to cast a more critical eye on them. 
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Fig. 4. 
Rinso Soap Ad, 19268 


Next, I turn the discussion to the "soft sell" approach in order to focus on the more 
common advertising strategy of appealing to a consumer's emotions rather than her 
rationality. When examining a Woodbury's Soap ad from 1911, I question students 
about the woman's emotions and the implications of the slogan "A skin you love to 
touch." Students see that instead of product information about how well the soap cleans, 
the ad is centered on the consumer's desire to be loved by her husband. We analyze the 
image: the characters are well dressed and attractive; the man is caressing the woman; 
the woman's skin is exposed and she looks at the viewer as if to confirm her satisfaction 
with her romantic life. Although this is an old ad, I point out that appeals to basic 
human emotional needs, such as the need to be loved, the need to be sexually attractive, 
the need to win, the need for excitement, and the need to feel accepted, are common in 
most ads today. 
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Fig. 5. 
Woodbury's Facial Soap, 191 j14 


Subsequently, I press further to encourage students to think about the socially 
desirable qualities linked with brands: "Is this couple wealthy or poor? Attractive or 
repulsive? Happy or sad?" To make the point even clearer, in another ad for Cadillac 
from 1963, I have students pay attention to how wealth, social status, and enjoyment are 
portrayed and thus associated with this automobile brand. The photograph of the well- 
dressed handsome couple, apparently about to enjoy a night of glamorous sociability, 
provide the aspirational image that Cadillac hopes we will then associate with its 
automobiles. Students quickly understand that they will not see poor, unattractive, and 
unhappy people in ads because advertisers seek positive associations with their brands. 
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Fig. 6. 
"When You First Drive Up in a Cadillac" Ad, 196348 


Having armed students with an awareness of basic ad strategies, I shift the topic to 
the various ways advertisers have used entertainment to reach audiences. I point out that 
beginning in the late 1920s, some advertisers sponsored music, comedy, and drama 
programs on radio. Rather than interrupt the program with commercials, these early 
sponsors instead named the program after the brand. Sponsors selected entertainment 
they believed would enhance their brand's image: the program itself was the ad. 
Advertisers hoped that audiences would be so grateful for "free" sponsored 
entertainment that they would buy their products. In a brief 1926 clip of a music 
program sponsored by a ginger ale company, The Clicquot Club Eskimos, you can hear 
bubbly upbeat music designed to evoke good times drinking bubbly ginger ale. In order 
to associate the ginger ale with coolness and cheerfulness, this clip also features singing 
"sled dogs" and jingling bells, presumably evoking Arctic fun. In these early sponsored 
programs there were no commercials; the music itself was "branded content" designed 


to promote positive attitudes toward the brand po 


‘Eskimos van 


Video 3 
Clicquot Club Eskimos Clip, 192612 


Click to view video 


To showcase the variety of ways advertisers have blended their messages with 
entertainment in the past, I explain how commercials were integrated into some live 
radio and television programs. In the radio variety show Maxwell House Show Boat 
(1932-1937), cast members went "backstage" at "intermission" for a Maxwell House 
coffee break. After singing songs and telling jokes, performers stirred coffee cups and 
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sipped Maxwell House coffee while engaging in dialogue about the pleasures of coffee 
breaks. This type of commercial was designed to seem less like an interruption than a 
part of the performance. The advertiser hoped that audience attention to the performers 
would carry over into the commercial message, and by structuring it as if it were an 
actual coffee break that listeners were eavesdropping on, the advertiser also hoped 
audiences would not be annoyed. In this 1935 print ad, a comic strip provides the 
dialogue of a typical cast commercial during a Show Boat performance, visually 
illustrating the aural strategy. 
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Fig. 7. 
Maxwell House Show Boat Ad, 193518 


Likewise, on 1950s television, advertisers sponsored entire programs designed to 
help audiences feel positively toward the brand. For instance, on Kraft Television 
Theatre (1947-1958), audiences were treated to live hour-long plays, interrupted only by 
brief demonstrations of how to prepare recipes with Kraft products. The hope was that 
audiences would feel such "good will" toward Kraft for providing free entertainment 
that they would buy its products. 


00:00 00:00 


Video 4 


Kraft Television Theatre Intermission Commercial, 195442 


Click to view video 


I remind students that advertising's integration with entertainment has been a 
longstanding debate among advertisers. During the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s, advertisers 
feared that audiences would dislike or ignore advertising that interrupted the 
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entertainment. However, by the 1960s, advertisers no longer sponsored or owned most 
programs. Rather, they reached audiences only by interrupting programs with 
commercials. To reduce audience annoyance, brands tried to provide provocative and 
entertaining visuals, as in a 1967 Pepsi commercial filled with girls in bikinis having 
fun in the sand. 


00:00 00:00 


Video 5 


Pepsi Fun in the Sun Commercial, 196728 


Click to view video 


So, until recently, television advertisers for the most part were content to buy an ad 
placement adjacent to entertainment with the hope of garnering the audience's attention 
to their brands. As many college students today may not have experienced, I explain 
that during the peak of the network television era, audiences could choose programs 
from only three major networks. As networks organized target audiences around 
programs, advertisers were able to reach massive audiences with one commercial. I 
briefly explain how advertisers seek to buy audience attention on broadcast networks. 
When I show them a chart of the average prices for 30 seconds of airtime during prime 
time programs in 2013, students quickly realize that some audiences are more valuable 
to advertisers than others. As we analyze the airtime price differences, I point out that 
the prices depend not just on the number of viewers but also on the type of viewer. 
Advertisers pay less for viewers over the age of 49 or under the age of 18. 


Click for larger view 
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Fig. 8. 
Thirty-Second Television Spot Rates, 201324 


As we discuss how advertisers select and buy audience attention, students begin to 
understand the relationship between programs and commercials and the implied 
agreement with broadcast television: viewers are able to watch television content for 
free in exchange for their attention to interruptive advertising messages. We also discuss 
the meaning of television's need to provide a "brand friendly" context: advertisers want 
to associate their brands with programs that attract the audiences who may buy their 
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products. A cosmetics company, for example, is more likely to buy time on The Good 
Wife than on Sunday Night Football. 


Today, however, reaching audiences by buying time on adjacent content has become 
problematic: not only do digital technologies allow audiences to skip or block 
commercials, but audience attention is scattered across millions of viewing choices — 
often of the on-demand, streaming variety —and no longer only three networks. As 
audience resistance to interruptive commercials grows, advertisers seek to attract 
consumers in other ways. 


One recent trend I point out is the rise of "native advertising," which is an 
advertisement that looks like its adjacent editorial content. The intent is to attract 
viewers who might avoid anything that looks like an ad. In this example, articles 
sponsored by advertisers such as AT&T are placed on the webpage and designed to look 
similar to articles produced by BuzzFeed editorial staff. Just like old time radio 
sponsors, these advertisers are hoping that providing interesting content will induce 
audiences to feel positively toward their brand. 


BuzzFeeo er ee7e26 
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Fig. 9. 


Native Advertising Example22 


Like the coffee sipped during the intermissions of Maxwell House Show Boat, many 
television programs and movies include "product placements." For example, Coca-Cola 
products were prominently featured on American Idol and Mercedes-Benz automobiles 
appeared in a Jurassic Park movie. Many advertisers are not satisfied with having their 
product merely appear on screen and so they negotiate "brand integrations" into the 
story itself. For example, the Subway sandwich chain had the contestants on the reality 
fashion contest program Project Runway design outfits using only Subway packaging 
materials. With product placements and brand integrations, advertisers expose 
audiences to the brand name—and occasionally associate the brand with celebrity 
performers — without an interrupting commercial that could annoy audiences. 


Click for larger view 
View full resolution 


Fig. 10. 


Product Placement Example: Coca-Cola on American Idoll23 
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Fig. 11. 


Brand Integration Example: Subway Sandwich Wrappers on Project Runway 201324 


To explore how and why advertisers are focusing on social media influencers, I share 
a chart that shows how "millennials," or people the students! age, are watching less 
linear television, that is, viewing programs at the time scheduled by networks. While 
older viewers are watching more linear television, younger people are watching less and 
less. Instead of tuning into a program such as Scandal at 9:00 pm Thursday nights on 
ABC, younger viewers are more likely to timeshift or watch a streaming version and so 
are much less likely to be exposed to the interrupting commercials. I ask students what 
they do when commercials interrupt their programs: they reply that they mute or skip or 
shift their attention elsewhere. 


Change in Time Spent Watching Traditional TV by Age Group 


(Live + VOD + DVR, Based on Cs 
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Fig. 12. 
Change in Time Spent Watching Traditional TV, by Age Group25 


Then I ask students to think like an advertiser: "If you were an advertiser, what would 
you do to reach people like you? If the audience is skipping commercials, how would 
you get their attention?" The next image I show them is from a YouTube website 
explaining that YouTube creators have closer relationships with their fans than 
traditional celebrities. Students begin to understand why so many advertisers are paying 
their favorite YouTubers and Instagrammers to promote brands. Brands want to 
integrate directly into the content young viewers are already watching. Like the 
sponsors of programs on early radio and television, advertisers are seeking to piggyback 
on content that audiences enjoy, so that those audiences will then make a positive 
association between that content and their brands. 
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Fig. 13. 
26 


YouTube's Explanation of Social Influencers' Importance 


How do YouTubers, Instagrammers, and other influencers earn revenue from 
promoting brands? I enumerate the ways influencers are paid. First, on YouTube they 
may earn 40% of revenues from any pre-roll commercials on their videos. YouTube 
collects payments from advertisers and then "shares" 40% of those revenues with 
creators. Second, influencers can be directly paid by brands to promote products within 
their content. In that case, YouTube does not receive a cut. In some cases, brands simply 
provide influencers with free products; but once an influencer has proven she can 
increase sales, she can negotiate a fee for promoting the product or producing branded 
content. Because there are no common metrics of success, influencer fees vary widely, 
from a few dollars to thousands. Third, influencers may provide audiences with a 
promotional code that ties a purchase to the influencer, who then earns a commission on 
the sale. This form of direct marketing may help influencers prove their sales 
effectiveness. Fourth, some influencers are able to create and promote their own 
products in their content and so earn revenue on sales. 


To showcase this advertising model in action, we then look at some well-known 
influencer videos. We discuss how Michelle Phan, a vlogger who rose to fame by 
demonstrating cosmetic techniques, built her audience through her clear and accessible 
tutorial style with the result that she is now promoting her own make up brands. 


Click for larger view 
View full resolution 


Fig. 14. 
Social Influencer Michelle Phan's YouTube Channel22 


Next, we analyze a video by D-Trix, who adapted his "Now Add a Dancer" videos to 
incorporate the energy drink Kickstart for comedic effect. In each sequence, D-Trix and 
his friends do something normal such as walking down the street, then in a transition he 
announces it is time to "add a dancer." After drinking some of the caffeinated drink, 
they dance crazily instead. When analyzing the video, we discuss how the clever editing 
and physical comedy work. I ask students, "Does this look like a commercial?" They 
answer that it does not, and yet they concede that a product is being promoted. But to 
them it does not look like a "commercial" because it looks like a YouTube video: a 
bunch of friends making a funny video for their peers. 


| “Ga 
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Video 6 
YouTube Influencer D-Trix's "Now Add a Dancer"28 


Click to view video 


Then we turn to PewDiePie, a YouTuber with over 50 million YouTube subscribers. 
Originally a video gamer whose humorous commentary while reviewing games 
attracted fans, PewDiePie also makes comedic vlogs (video blogs with the creator 
speaking directly to the camera). In 2017 YouTube removed some advertisers from his 
channel; some advertisers, such as Nissan, stopped working with him; and Disney- 
owned Maker Studies cancelled a contract because some of his content appeared to be 


anti-Semitic 22 Students are awed by his estimated earnings, and the gamers in the class 


usually argue that he was unfairly accused 22 We view a clip of PewDiePie speaking to 
his fans about how he believes he is being misunderstood by competing mainstream 
media. 


Video 7 


PewDiePie Discussing Mainstream Medias 


Click to view video 


We then discuss the problems that brands may face if the content they sponsor seems 
to undermine the brand's image. Do brands take a risk to associate themselves with 
influencers who may offend some audiences? Were any brands harmed by PewDiePie's 
videos? Do viewers blame the advertiser if they are offended by a YouTube video? For 
brands trying to reach elusive audiences, such as the young men who follow PewDiePie, 
is the access to the audiences who are very committed to an influencer worth the risk? 


I explain the Federal Trade Commission's guidelines about sponsored social media 
content: each tweet or video or photo that is promoting a product should be labeled as 
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such, usually with a hashtag (#ad or #spon or #sponsored) 32 We view a few sponsored 
Instagram posts and analyze them. In one striking example, photographer 
@dave.krugman announces in the caption that the telecommunications company AT&T 
has sponsored the post, but the image itself has nothing to do with telecommunications. 
I ask, "Why is this image of a woman holding a sheep being sponsored by AT&T? What 
is AT&T hoping to associate with its brand?" The image of a beautiful landscape, a 
"green" business, and cute animals will, it hopes, catch our attention. By sponsoring this 
post, AT&T is communicating to viewers that it, too, shares their values. AT&T is not 
just a large impersonal technology company but a company that values creativity, 
environmentalism, and beauty. 


Click for larger view 
View full resolution 


Fig. 15. 
AT&T-Sponsored Instagram Post33 


Most influencers are not bothering to hashtag or label their posts as paid or sponsored 
by brands. This is in part because few are being reported to the FTC: as we consume 
millions of social media posts, how many consumers will actually complain to the FTC? 
Only a few major celebrity influencers have run into trouble— members of the 
Kardashian and Jenner families, for example, who have had to edit and relabel their 


posts.34 But most influencers are not major celebrities and so are unlikely to be reported 
to the FTC. In order to encourage students to think about the problem of maintaining 
credibility with audiences, I inquire, "Why might brands and influencers want to hide 
their paid relationship from their audiences?" Brands may be concerned that audiences 
will not pay attention if they believe the post is paid for; influencers may be concerned 
that they will lose credibility with their followers if sponsored posts are clearly labeled 
as such. 


We then take a look at DJ Khaled, a major influencer on Snapchat, where even fewer 
posts are labeled as sponsored than on YouTube, Instagram, or Twitter. We watch a few 
of DJ Khaled's snaps, and I ask, "Do you think he is paid for these videos or not?" 


Video 8 
Compilation of DJ Khaled Snapchat Videos2= 
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Click to view video 


In some of his videos, DJ Khaled extols the wonders of Dove products, a brand 
normally marketed to women. Students laugh and I ask them why. DJ Khaled is 
amusing and has an interesting personality. They are unsure if he is being paid. So I 
play the role of devil's advocate: "Does it matter if he is being paid? Does that 
undermine his credibility? Does it make his videos seem less authentic to you?" Some 
students say that if they knew he was being paid to promote the product, they would 
perceive the video as less sincere and amusing. Others, however, claim that it does not 
matter. DJ Khaled's authentic style survives any possibility that he is earning money by 
promoting products: if he is being paid, he is just working the system to his benefit. 
Students can usually point to instances in which it was obvious that he was paid, such as 
his promotion of CIROC vodka, but for many of his videos they believe he is simply 


extolling the things he happens to like 36 


After having briefly reviewed branding, ad strategies, media placement, and 
integration strategies, students are ready to do their own analysis of a social media 
influencer. I use a course wiki web site where they post their analyses and links to media 
artifacts. First, ] ask them to read three short articles about social media influencers that 
touch upon the issues we have discussed. I then ask them each to select a different 
influencer to analyze for a short, written report on the course wiki page. (Please see 
appendix for the assignment.) 


During the next class meeting we look at some of the influencers' posts the students 
analyzed. We discuss which strategies the influencers use. One student found an 
Instagram post that promotes a clothing brand by associating it with family bonding. 
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Fig. 16. 


Student-Found Example of an Instagram Clothing Post®Z 


Another case is Manny MUA's product-centered video about how to use a makeup 
product. When I ask students why Manny, a man, is so effective at demonstrating 
makeup for an audience of mostly women, they explain that he is very informative and 
honest about the advantages and disadvantages of makeup products. He also offers 
promotional codes and discounts, which followers repay with loyalty. 
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Video 9 


Student-Found Example of Manny MUA's "Favorite Morphe Brushes"38 


Click to view video 


In another instance, a student analyzed how Furious Pete combined a workout video 
and confessional disclosures of his struggles with his promotion of nutritional 
supplements, personalizing his appeal to audiences. 
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Video 10 


Student-Found Example of Furious Pete's "World's Best Pre-Workout 


139 


Click to view video 


As we discuss the various social media influencers, I ask students, "If you know the 
influencer was paid for that post, does it matter to you?" To some it does, but many 
students insist that the influencer they selected, an influencer they follow, has too much 
integrity to promote a product only for the money. The only reason the influencer would 
be promoting that product, claim these students, is that the influencer really likes it. The 
influencers' credibility rests in part on the students! perceptions of their sincerity. These 
students tell me that they have bought products based on an influencer's 
recommendation, thereby confirming what many advertisers hope for when they pay 
influencers to promote their brands. Influencers who persuade consumers to buy, 
especially those consumers who are hard to reach on traditional media or with 
traditional advertising, will become increasingly valuable to advertisers. 


By the end of this unit, students will have developed some tools for analyzing 
influencer content. They will have learned a little about how advertisers have long used 
content to attract audiences to advertising. They will have learned why advertisers are 
increasingly turning to social media influencers to reach younger audiences. Although 
many students resist questioning the credibility of the influencers they follow, this unit 
does alert them to advertisers' goals and gives them tools for identifying the strategies 
with which they are being targeted. Our students, the primary targets of these evolving 
strategies, deserve to be informed about how advertisers are using their parasocial 
relationships with YouTubers, Instagrammers, and Snapchatters to sell them more 
things. 


Cynthia B. Meyers 


Cynthia B. Meyers, Associate Professor of Communication at the College of Mount Saint Vincent in New York City, researches 


the role of advertising agencies in media industries, particularly the history of branded entertainment in broadcasting. Her book, A 
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Word from Our Sponsor: Admen, Advertising, and the Golden Age of Radio (Fordham University Press, 2014), received the 2016 
Broadcast Historian Award from the Library of American Broadcasting Foundation. Using contemporaneous archival materials, 
Professor Meyers traces the various entertainment and advertising strategies of different agencies, including JWT, Y&R, and 
BBDO, when they were challenged to invent new forms of programming and advertising for a new medium: radio. These 


agencies focused on integrating advertising into content in order to prevent audience alienation. 


Professor Meyers has also published in journals such as Cinema Journal and the Historical Journal of Film, Radio and Television, 
in book collections, such as Media Industries: History, Theory, and Method and Films That Sell: Moving Pictures and 
Advertising, as well as in digital venues on emerging trends in branded content. Her current research includes a book-length study 
of how the advertising industry shifted from producing television programming, such as Kraft Television Theatre which integrated 
brands into entertainment, to stand-alone commercials, and how industrial and strategic shifts in the 1960s reshaped both 
programs and commercials. Her current digital advertising research concerns evolving branded content strategies and influencer 


marketing. 


Professor Meyers was an Advertising Educational Foundation Visiting Professor at BBDO in 2013, and has served on screening 
committees at the Peabody Awards, as Metadata Director at the Radio Preservation Task Force at the Library of Congress, and as 
a reviewer for top university presses. She presents regularly at national conferences, such as the Society for Cinema and Media 
Studies. She has been a faculty fellow at the International Radio and Television Society, Time Warner College Professors Thought 
Leadership Seminar, National Association of Television Program Executives, Academy of Television Arts & Sciences 
Foundation, and has received research grants from the Carsey-Wolf Media Industries Research Fellowship, and the John W. 


Hartman Center for Sales, Advertising & Marketing History at Duke University. 


Appendix: Social Media Influencer Assignment 


Read these articles first: 


¢ Sydney Ember, "Cool Influencers With Big Followings Get Picky about Their Endorsements," New York Times, 
August 2, 2015. https://www.nytimes.com/2015/08/03/business/media/cool-influencers-with-big-followings-get- 
picky-about-their-endorsements.html 


¢ Dillon Baker, "No Filter: DJ Khaled and the FTC's Snapchat Problem," Contently, August 26, 2016. 
https://contently.com/strategist/2016/08/26/no-filter-dj-khaled-ftcs-snapchat-problem/ 


¢ Chavie Lieber, "Teatox Party," Racked, April 27, 2016. https://www.racked.com/2016/4/27/11502276/teatox- 
instagram 


1. Select a social media influencer: someone who is NOT famous as a music artist, athlete, or actor, but has become 


famous for his/her social media content and has lots of followers. 


2. Select 2 artifacts (Instagrams, Tweets, YouTube videos, Snapchats, etc.) that show how that ONE social media 


influencer is promoting a brand or product or service. 


3. Insert or link to each artifact on your subpage. 


4. Write a short paragraph about EACH artifact immediately beneath each artifact: describe and analyze how the 


influencer is promoting a brand. 


a. Is the artifact (video, tweet, Instagram, snap, etc.) labeled as an #ad or #sponsored? 


b. What strategies do you identify? 


i. product information? 


ii. emotional appeals (how you feel)? 


iii. associations (with things you aspire to, like wealth or glamour)? 


5. Conclude with a paragraph that includes the following: 


¢ Refer to at least one point you found interesting about "social media influencers" from each of the three 


assigned articles (minimum of three descriptions of something you learned) 


¢ If the influencer is being paid to promote the brands, does that undermine the influencer's authenticity with 
the audience—or not? Why? Discuss. 
Notes 


1, Illustration by Alex Williamson, in Tad Friend, "Hollywood and Vine," New Yorker, Dec. 15, 2014, 
http://www.newyorker.com/magazine/2014/12/15/hollywood-vine. 
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2. Gillian Heltai, "What Millennial’ YouTube Usage Tells Us about the Future of Video Viewership," comScore, June 23, 2016, 


https://www.comscore.com/Insights/Blog/What-Millennials- YouTube-Usage-Tells-Us-about-the-Future-of-Video- 


Viewership. 


3. Tyler Oakley, Binge (New York: Gallery Books, 2015); Snervous, http://www.snervous.com/? 
utmterm=.gOLrjXFvR-.ugQomwc0A. 


4, "My First Cool Ranch Doritos Locos Taco," YouTube video, uploaded by extratyler, February 23, 2013, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch? v=3fwjAhlyDr0. 


5. "Order Envy-Double Stacked Tacos (Commercial) / Taco Bell," YouTube video, uploaded by Taco Bell, December 22, 2016, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=rZBIFJWElc. 


6, Marty Swant, "Twitter Says Users Now Trust Influencers Nearly as Much as Their Friends," Adweek, May 10, 2016, 


http://www.adweek.com/digital/twitter-says-users-now-trust-influencers-nearly-much-their-friends-171367/. 


7. "Social Media Fact Sheet," Pew Research Center, January 12, 2017, http://www.pewinternet.org/fact-sheet/social-media/. 


8. I should note that my New Media & Society course includes students from various majors. Because many students have no 
background in advertising, I briefly review basics that may not be necessary for advertising majors. However, what follows 


should prepare students of any major to do their own analysis of a social media influencer. 


9. "Kellogg Company," Reference for Business, http://www.referenceforbusiness.com/businesses/G-L/Kellogg- 


Company.html. 


10. Bradley Johnson, "What You Need to Know about the World's Largest Advertisers, from Adidas to Yili," Advertising Age, 


December 4, 2016, http://adage.com/article/advertising/world-s-largest-advertisers/306983/. 


11. Johnson, "What You Need to Know." 


12, Procter & Gamble website, http://us.pg.com/. 


13. This Ruthrauff & Ryan ad is reproduced in Julian Lewis Watkins, The 100 Greatest Advertisements 1852-1958: Who Wrote 
Them and What They Did (New York: Dover, 1949), 80. 


14. This J. Walter Thompson ad is reproduced in Watkins, The 100 Greatest Advertisements, 48. 


15. "Vintage Automotive Advertisements, Posters and Other Media," Pinterest photograph, saved by Greg Beeforth, accessed 


May 24, 2017, https://www.pinterest.com/pin/541487555183230876/. 


16. For much more on how sponsors and advertising agencies created the "branded entertainment" on radio in the 1930s—40s, see 
Cynthia B. Meyers, A Word from Our Sponsor: Admen, Advertising, and the Golden Age of Radio (New York: Fordham 
University Press, 2013). 


17. "Clicquot Club Eskimos," YouTube video, uploaded by Cynmey's channel, December 11, 2013, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch? v=FjWP15gDN-Y. 


18. Saturday Evening Post, March 23, 1935. 


19. "Kraft Television Theatre: Alice in Wonderland (1954)," YouTube video, uploaded by Curiouser and Curiouser, June 22, 
2014, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=w-ka4honG5s&t=1407s. 


20. "1967 Pepsi-Cola Commercial," YouTube video, uploaded by AmericanThrowback, September 16, 2012, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch? v=kvzR6dcZYDE. 


21. "How Much for a 30-Second Spot?" Advertising Age Annual Guide, 2014. 


22. Kean Graham, "Best Ad Networks for Native Ads," MonetizeMore, April 28, 2015, 
http://www.monetizemore.com/blog/best-ad-networks-for-native-ads/. 


23. Sam Thielman, "As Coke Exits American Idol after 13 Seasons, an Iconic Show's Future Looks Grim," Adweek, December 
16, 2014, http://www.adweek.com/ty-video/coke-exits-american-idol-after-13-seasons-iconic-shows-future-looks-grim- 


161979/. 


24. Hillary Reinsberg, "Subway Held a Fashion Show Where the Clothes Were Made out of Sandwich Wrappers, BuzzFeed, 


September 11, 2013, https://www.buzzfeed.com/hillaryreinsberg/subway-held-a-fashion-show-where-the-clothes-were- 


made-out-o?utmterm=.vpq4k4A Le#.bqaonoKMN. 


25. Matthew Ball and Tal Shachar, "After TV: Video's Future Will Be Bigger, More Diverse and Precarious Than Its Past," Redef 


March 9, 2016, https://redef.com/original/after-tv-videos-future-will-be-bigger-more-diverse-precarious-than-its-past. 


26. Celie O'Neil Hart and Howard Blumenstein, "Why YouTube Stars Are More Influential Than Traditional Celebrities," Think 


with Google, July 2016, https://www.thinkwithgoogle.com/infographics/youtube-stars-influence.html. 
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27. Michelle Phan YouTube Channel, https://www.youtube.com/user/MichellePhan; "Beauty Basic / Skin Care : Evening 


Routine," YouTube video, uploaded by Michelle Phan, November 7, 2014, https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
y=yurlOmPly3k&list=PLDm3KH9jNzQkfPOMTs1jBBYMXguHsldqt&index=5. 


28. "NOW ADD A DANCER 7!," YouTube video, uploaded by the DOMINICshow, October 25, 2015, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch? v=OsXQ1KJvlmw&index=7&list=PLmIWdXrnBlaoTJAKM4F_1Qau3xc3dpghr. 


29. Rolfe Winkler, Jack Nicas, and Ben Fritz, "Disney Severs Ties with YouTube Star PewDiePie after Anti-Semitic Posts," Wall 


Street Journal, February 14, 2017, https://www.wsj.com/articles/disney-severs-ties-with-youtube-star-pewdiepie-after-anti- 


semitic-posts- 1487034533. 


30. Zachary Crockett, "The 10 Highest-Earning YouTube Stars Made $70.5 Million in 2016," Vox, December 9 2016, 
http://www.vox.com/culture/2016/12/9/13894186/highest-earning-youtube-stars-2016. 


31, "I KILL HITLER! *notclickbait*" YouTube video, uploaded by PewDiePie, February 22, 2017, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch? v=L9SFQOTrfUwc&feature=youtu.be. 


32. "Native Advertising: A Guide for Businesses," last modified December 2015, Federal Trade Commission, 


https://www.ftc.gov/tips-advice/business-center/guidance/native-advertising-guide-businesses?utm_source=govdelivery. 


33, Dave Krugman on Instagram, https://www.instagram.com/dave.krugman/. 


34. Yuyu Chen, "The Kardashians Slammed for Not Disclosing Relationships to Companies They Hype on Instagram," Digiday, 


August 22, 2016, http://digiday.com/marketing/kardashians-slammed-not-disclosing-relationships-companies-hype- 


instagram/. 


35, "DJ Khaled Snapchat Video Compilation," YouTube video, uploaded by Savage Dan Productions, December 2, 2015, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch? v=U3POE3iTD60. 


36. William E. Ketchum III, "DJ Khaled Talks Becoming the Face of CIROC Mango, Forthcoming Book and Love for Hillary 
Clinton," Billboard, October 17, 2016, http://www.billboard.com/articles/columns/hip-hop/7542086/dj-khaled-ciroc-mango- 
the-keys-hillary-clinton. 


37. Naomi Davis, "Love Taza" on Instagram, https://www.instagram.com/taza/?hl=en. 


38. "My Favorite Morphe Brushes / MannyMua," YouTube video, uploaded by Manny Mua, March 6, 2015, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch? v>MOA05w2RK_s. 


39. "World's Best Pre-Workout!" YouTube video, uploaded by Furious Pete, December 15, 2016, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch? v=i8rPL3f04Z4. 
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